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II.— THE LATIN ADJECTIVE.' 

In the latter part of my article on the active signification of the 
adjective in -bills in archaic Latin, which recently appeared in the 
Philologus (Neue Folge I 2, p. 274-290), I set forth some investi- 
gations into the accusative of the object, taking as a basis Paul's 
hypothesis (Principien der Sprachgeschichte 2 , Halle, 1886) that 
the object arose through the doubling of the subject. 2 This con- 
tribution to the theory of the cases is to be regarded only as a 
preliminary remark, which I purpose on some future occasion to 
establish and demonstrate more accurately. I have entered only 
so far into the subject as seemed to me necessary to show the 
congruence of certain distinctions of meaning in adjectives in -bills, 
which come under the different categories into which I have 
classified the accusative of the object. 

I have allowed myself to be influenced by still another similar 
thought of linguistic philosophy, which Paul has also presented, 
upon which I have not as yet expressed myself, and upon which 
I would like to dwell in this article. Just as the accusative of the 
object is to be regarded as a second, subordinate subject by side 

'In the present paper I should like to submit to the consideration of a 
larger public, some thoughts which I am accustomed to set forth at some 
length in my lectures on Greek and Latin Syntax in the University of 
Leipzig. By reason of the lively interest which Americans take in the 
linguistic feature of classic philology, it is most agreeable to me that the 
courtesy of the editor has allowed me this opportunity of presenting these 
thoughts to the public through the American Journal of Philology. 

2 ["Das logische verhaltniss zweier subjecte zu dem namlichen prSdicate 
kann aber auch ein verschiedenartiges sein. Dann haben wir die grundlage 
zu der im laufe der sprachentwickelung moglich werdenden differenzierung 
der doppelsubjecte zu subject und object. Wir konnen uns diesen process 
am besten verdentlichen an einem satze wie ich rieche den braten. Ohne 
personliches subject konnen wir auch noch sagen der braten riecht. Wir 
konnen uns danach leicht in eine zeit zuriickversetzen wie ich rieche braten 
oder braten rieche ich, die worter ich und braten unter dieselbe allgemeine 
kategorie des psychologischen subjects fielen. Die verwandtschaft 
zwischen subject und object erhellt ja auch daraus, dass das letztere durch 
umsetzung des verbums in das passivum zum ersteren gemacht werden 
kann." — p. 113.] 
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of the real subject, so also has arisen — through the doubling of 
the predicate — a second predicate, viz. an adjective-attribute by 
the side of the real predicate. How this could occur Paul has 
most happily shown (p. 114). In fact, the only essential difference 
between the adjective and the verb is a purely formal one. The 
verb has grown together with the personal-endings, which, as we 
know, were really pronouns performing the functions of subjects. 
The adjective, though by a process of purely external assimilation, 
has taken on the case-endings of the noun. 

In spite of this difference in the process, an essential difference 
of meaning between adjective and verb cannot be asserted. In 
general, however, we can say that the adjective expresses prop- 
erties, the verb action or state. But we can hardly find a decided 
distinction between the ideas " property " and " action or state." 
The distinction appears to be virtually a temporal one. We 
regard a condition or an action as more sharply restricted in time 
than a property. We can see this best in those participles 1 which 
become adjectives. Abditus e. g. has as a participle a clearly 
defined temporal force ; res abdita is e. g., if we regard abdita as 
a participle, something which was concealed at a certain time and 
remained a fixed time in concealment. Abditus, however, as an 
adjective is not thus temporarily restricted ; for example, in regio 
abdita we conceive neither the beginning nor the end of the state 
of being concealed. Accordingly we should look for the chief 
distinction between the adjective and the verb in the temporal 
sphere. But this border is not clearly defined, for the adjectives 
can have also a certain temporal coloring, and the sharp discrimi- 
nation of tense was not originally to be found in the verb, but has 
gradually developed itself. Through comparative philology we 
are carried back to a period of speech in which there existed 
only a timeless present, while the preterite was indicated by means 
of particles (cf. Brugmann in the Handbuch fiir Altertumswissen- 
schaft, §§156 and 109). We have just as little right to consider 
the more exact discriminations of the voices or of the moods as 
something characteristic of the verb, for the like exists also in the 
adjective. 

This only is unquestionable, viz. that tense, voice, and 
mood are more strongly emphasized in the verb than in the 
adjective. In the verb they appear in a clear light, in the adjec- 

1 The participle, as we know, combines verbal signification with adjective 
form. 
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tive they lie in uncertain darkness. But these distinctions are not 
foreign to the adjective, and what I should like to show in the 
present article is that the doctrine of time, voice, and mood should 
not be confined to the predicate proper, the verb, but should be 
extended to the second, subordinate predicate, the adjective. 

These distinctions, indeed, cannot in the adjective be expressed 
by special flectional forms. But in this respect the adjective has 
only preserved that which formerly was characteristic of the verb 
also. The present-stem, the perfect-stem, and the aorist-stem had, 
as is well known, originally no temporal meaning ; the distinction 
between active and passive found also originally no expression in 
the form of the verb (cf. my article on the active signification of 
the adjective in -bilis, p. 287), and we may presume that once 
upon a time the optative also and the subjunctive were not 
flectional forms, but special phases of the stem-formation, which 
originally stood on the same footing with the different present- 
stems, perfect-stems, aorist-stems, etc. Then, too, the development 
of the notions, tense, mood, voice in the adjective was by no means 
the same as in the verb, and just this circumstance makes this 
subject an especially interesting one. 

I begin with those distinctions of meaning in the Latin adjective 
which correspond to the distinctions between the voices in the 
verb. Our lexicons are accustomed to transfer to the adjective, 
without change, the distinction between active and passive, just as 
it is found in the verb. In doing this, however, they make a great 
mistake, as in fact I have shown for the adjectives I exam- 
ined in the above-mentioned paper. The division which I there 
made can, I believe, now be made general and extended to all 
Latin adjectives. I distinguish accordingly the following four 
classes, simplifying somewhat the categories used in the above- 
mentioned article : 

1. The active proper, in which the subject is considered as the 
independent source of the action : e. g. agricola agrum colit. 

2. The instrumental active, in which the subject serves only 
as an instrument. This is a distinction of meaning which the 
Latin language has sharply defined by the use of a with the ablative, 
to express the agent or person acting ; by the use of the simple 
ablative to express the means or instrument in connection with the 
passive. In the verb, indeed, the real active and the instrumental 
active are not to be distinguished, and it is only in the stylistic rule 
(Nagelsbach, Stilistik, §143) that for verbs which express action, 
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persons are preferred as subjects to things, that we can see a certain 
undefined feeling for the distinction. 1 In the adjective, however, 
this distinction is often sharply accentuated. 

3. The neutral passive. I claim this force for those verbs which 
express a condition, as esse, fieri, manere, albere, flere, iacere, 
fluere. Without doubt these verbs lie, so far as the meaning is 
concerned — despite their active form — nearer to the passive than 
to the active, as I have shown in the above-named article. 

4. The passive proper, the sufficiently well-known passive, which 
has arisen out of the passive form of the verb. 

That this classification into four groups is not only applicable 
but quite necessary to the adjective, I hope to prove through the 
following examples : 

The adjectives in -bills show the second, third and fourth of the 
above-named categories ; the first is foreign to them. They are 
thus instrumental : 2 causa vincibilis, an affair with which one can 
conquer ; or they may be neuter : vox durabilis ; or passive : 
merx invendibllis. But they are never really active, e. g. Plautus 
Mostellaria 1162 orator Impetrabills is not an orator who can 
attain something (active), but an orator through whom one can 
attain something (instrumental). 

We find the same three categories in the adjectives in -llvus and 
-ticius. These are e. g. instrumental : definitiva constitutio, com- 
mendaticlae litterae, receptlcia actio, admissivae aves (in this case 
the birds serve the gods as apparatus). Passive on the contrary 
are : filius adoptativus, tutor datlvus, vinum advecttclum, exercitus 
collecticius. In the adjectives in -tivus the instrumental force is 
the more usual one ; in those in -ticius the passive. The neutral 
significance is rare ; 3 examples are : fugitivus, adventiclus, per- 
pesslclus. The active force is never found, unless we should cite 

1 [e. g., to use Nagelsbach's illustration, the Roman prefers Caesar virtute 
atque consilio Galliam perdomuit or Caesaris virtute Gallia perdomila est to 
Caesaris fortitudo atque consilium Galliam perdomuit. — B. L. G.] 

s In the above-mentioned article I have drawn a distinction between the 
instrumental and the causal signification. The distinction is this, that in 
the instrumental force we can recognize a fixed, logical subject, e. g. Plautus 
Miles gloriosus n 39 date operam adiutabilem, while in the causal force 
such a subject is not present, cf. Jlebile cepe Lucilius fg. 153 (Bahrens), or 
tempus genitabile Lucilius fg. 1. For the present I shall leave this finer 
distinction aside. 

3 At least in the case of those adjectives which are derived from verbs. I 
do not take into consideration such as are derived from nouns, e. g.aestivus, 
tempestivus, armenticius et al. 
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Apollo genetivus, but the names of gods and their attributes 
exhibit so often forms which are rare and contradictory to all rules 
of word-formation. 

The adjectives in -tortus and -sorius are also instrumental, neutral 
and passive. Instrumental are those which are derived from 
nomina agentis in -tor and -sor. This signification is the more 
usual one ; by means of the endings -tortus and -sorius are 
formed instrumental adjectives corresponding to the active nomina 
agentis in -lor and -sor. Examples are : vectorium navigium, 
obiurgatoriae artes, sententia absolutoria, avis prokibitoria, a bird 
through whose instrumentality the gods keep us back from carrying 
out design. The intransitive force, on the contrary, develops itself 
in connection with such nomina in -tor and -sor as are not nomina 
agentis. To this class belong, in the next place, those adjectives 
which are related to such substantives in -lor and -sor as are derived 
from verbs which express a condition : mansorius, transitorius, 
prae cur sorius, etc. They belong to the later language. Then, 
too, the nomina agentis pass easily over into the signification of 
names of species, and in this connection one thinks readily of 
names of officers, e. g. quaestor, praetor, etc. The adjectives 
which are derived from these are neuter, e. g quaestorius, prae- 
torius, praefectorius. Furthermore, any nomen agentis can in the 
especial case be regarded as a name of a species ; for example, we 
can consider textor at will as a nomen agentis (a man who weaves), 
or as a class name (the weaver), in characterizing the position oi the 
man as a citizen. By reason of this circumstance the neutral force 
of the adjectives in -iorius and -sorius has developed itself widely. 
Neuter are e. g. damna aleatoria, navis mercatoria, homo nuga- 
lorius, and many others. We meet the passive signification too, 
but not before the later vulgar Latin, e. g. mutatoria vestimenta, 
occisoria animalia. 1 Real active signification is never seen in 
the adjectives in -Iorius and -sorius ; the only case which we could 
be tempted to quote here is the unhappy translation of Seipijves 
with trahitoriae, which is clearly against the idiom of the language. 

The adjectives in -arius contain, on the contrary, all four genera. 
The active and the instrumental significations are to be regarded 
as the original ones, and so the adjectives correspond at once to 
the nomina agentis in -tor and the adjectives in -torius. But the 

1 At any rate we cannot postulate the passive signification in follis pugi- 
latorius in Plautus Rudens 721 : that is not "follis which is struck with 
fists," but "follis pugilatoris : follis which belong to one who is a pugi- 
lator"; the signification is neuter. 
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neutral signification has developed itself thereby, as in the case of 
the adjectives in -torius, as soon as the notion of the action, which 
was originally peculiar to the ending, vanished. Originally the 
passive force appears (but in all periods of the Latin it is rare), but 
chiefly in those forms which are used in connection with the part, 
perf. pass. : assarius, admissarius, but possibly also in actuarius 
(navis actuarial), usuarius (servus), intercalarius (but it is pos- 
sible that this latter is simply a metaplasm for inter calar is), and 
others. 

Active proper, instrumental and intransitive are e. g. the adjec- 
tives in -ax ; e. g. homo loquax is active, spes fallax instrumental, 
and servus fugax is intransitive. We can imagine a transition to 
the passive signification in mendax, e. g. Horace Epist. I 16, 39 
mendax infamia ; at any rate this passive signification has arisen 
from the instrumental. 

The same is to be observed in the adjectives in -lus. Here also 
we find isolated transitions into the passive signification, e. g. in 
rete iaculum. We can see how the instrumental force gets to be 
passive when we consider e. g. vestis stragula ; here one can be 
in doubt whether we should explain the adjective as instrumental 
(a carpet, with which one covers), or passive (a carpet, which is laid 
over). 

Furthermore, the same holds good for adjectives which are 
formed like benedicus, redux, etc. These also are active, instru- 
mental and intransitive, and we can see occasionally a transition 
of the instrumental signification into the passive. This develop- 
ment can be observed e. g. in artifex. Artifex has the active 
force when used as a substantive, i. e. as a nomen agentis (the 
artificer), or when it is coupled as an attribute with words which 
designate persons {send artifices'). But artifex can also be used 
attributively with inanimate objects, and in this case becomes 
instrumental. Cicero says still artifex ut ita dicam stilus; but 
Propertius, artifices mantis. This instrumental signification 
passed over into the passive, which we see also in Propertius, 
who says quattuor doves artifices, i. e. four artificially made 
oxen. Through the instrumental signification, as a medium, we 
explain also e. g. the circumstance that redux can be active and 
passive. Expressions like redux navis — here redux is directly 
instrumental, " a ship by which one is brought back " — form the 
connecting link ; it could very easily, however, be considered as 
passive, " a ship which is brought back." 
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A large number of derivative endings form adjectives with a 
purely neutral signification. This is so well known that it is 
unnecessary to give examples. 

Just as the voices present themselves in the adjective, but not 
unchanged, so also is a distinction of tenses to be found in the 
adjective, but different from that in the verb. While the voices in 
the adjective were represented by finer distinctions, the tense-doc- 
trine of the adjective is really a simpler one. In the verb we have 
a threefold division, viz. past, present, future ; but besides these 
the Latin has special forms for the perfect, pluperfect, futurum 
exactum ; in the adjective, as the contrary, we find simply a two- 
fold division: we have praeterito-present and future adjectives. 

All those adjectives which have a modal secondary force are 
future ; more especially, therefore, the adjectives in -lis and -bilis ; 
e. g. mortalis signifies " one who can or will die "; venalis is a ware 
" which can or will be sold "; utilis is " that which can or will be 
used "; laudabilis is " one who can be praised " in the future. 
When the modal force is lost, the future signification disappears 
also. 

By far more numerous are the praeterito-present adjectives. In 
these, however, we feel generally only the present force. Aureus 
e. g. signifies that which is of gold, and it would be impossible in 
this adjective to distinguish between present and preterite. On 
the contrary, however, we can easily distinguish and feel the pres- 
ent and preterite force in all those adjective formations which have 
a local or temporal signification. We must, for example, assume 
a local original force within the Latin for the suffix -nus, and in 
this suffix we can clearly distinguish the present and the past : 
Campanus e. g. signifies " one who is in Campania," or " one who 
was formerly in Campania "; Scipio Aemilianus is evidently pre- 
terite, i. e. " Scipio who was formerly in the gens Aemeilia "; further- 
more, hereditas fraterna, i. e. " an inheritance which comes from 
a brother," that is, which was formerly possessed by a brother. On 
the contrary, amorfraternus, "love such as a brother feels," is 
present. 1 Still clearer is the local force in the suffix -ensis, 2 and in 

1 We must not include such adjectives as crastinus in the future class, for 
the future signification here is not conditioned by the ending, but by the 
idea in the stem eras. 

2 1 have no doubt that this is identical with the suffix -enus ; -ensis, as I 
think, developed itself in Italic adjectives used for name of places with a 
nominative into -ens (instead of -enus), and was transferred in this form and 
falsely declined -ens, -ensis, -ensi, etc. After this the nominative -ensis was 
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this suffix also we can distinguish present and preterite force ; 
present in e. g. ager Olbiensis, preterite in. epistola Olbiensis, " a 
letter from Olbia," i. e. a letter which formerly was in Olbia. 

Then, too, we find, as in the verb, so in adjectives, distinctions 
which refer to the duration of time, as we find adjective-endings 
which are coupled with the notion of continuance. This obtains 
in the Latin, e. g. in the suffixes -uus and -ax. We dare affirm 
the same of the ending -ivus, which is nearly related to the ending 
-uus (cf. vacivus and vacuus, nocivus and nocuus, etc.). Here and 
there the durative force gets to be a frequentative one : recidiva 
febris, intermittent fever ; cadiva mala, apples of which one often 
falls down. We should probably designate the distinction between 
the suffixes -(ivus and -ticius, which are related in meaning, as a 
temporal one. The difference is similar to that between the 
perfect and the imperfect, only, as in the case of the adjective, by 
all such distinctions, it is not so sharply defined. We can, then, 
still better compare the difference of force between the verb-sub- 
stantives in -tus and -Ho, since this distinction also is a temporal 
one. The substantives in -tus contain the signification of the 
aorist, those in -Ho the force of the imperfect (cf. Tegge, Studien 
zur lateinischen Synonymik, 1886, p. 67'). A consequence of this 

finally formed. Occasionally we find cases where such Italic adjectives in 
-ens are transformed into adjectives in -ens, ends, by a similar metaplasm, 
e. g. Ticens, Ticentis. 

The ending -enus is formed quite regularly by the addition of -nus to 
nouns of the second declension : alienus from alius, Al/enus from al/us 
(Italic for alius), etc. It afterwards became more limited in its use through 
the extended use of the ending -anus. (I cannot agree with what Stolz says 
about the ending -enus, in the Handbuch fur Altertumswissenschaft II, 
p. 165.) 

Again, -enus could arise from *-esnus, e. g. a'enus from "*aesnus, terrenus 
from *terresnus (cf. terres-tris), capenus (porta Capena) from ®campesnus 
(cf. campes-tris), with falling out of the consonant in the unaccented first 
syllable. I remark too that vcnenum has probably arisen from *venesmim ; 
it is related to Venus, and signified originally the love-drink, cf. Afranius 
togatae 381 : aetas et corpus tenerum et morigeratio, haec suntvenena formos- 
arum mulierum. 

As we are speaking of etymologies, I add that we must not claim the 
suffix -nus for amoenus, for amoenus has risen from *admoenus (again with 
shortening of the unaccented first syllable), and referred originally to the 
"lovely" surroundings of the city, and therefore was used in all times only 
as an attribute of places and surroundings. 

1 Reditus, horiatus, etc., are used when one simply affirms the action ; 
reditio, hortatio, however, when we think of the continuance of the action. 
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temporal distinction is that the adjectives in -ticius are oftener 
passive (they characterize an action which is already completed, 
already done), while those in -tivus are more frequently instru- 
mental, describing the unfinished, incomplete action : one says 
e. g. nomen trans laticium (passive), but constitutio translativa 
(instrumental) ; exercilus collecticius (passive), but quaestio collec- 
tiva (instrumental). 

I now come to the subject of mood. In the treatment of the 
moods of the adjective, we have, without doubt, to lay as a founda- 
tion the renowned trinity of Kant (cf. Kant's Critic of Pure Reason, 
Transcendental Analysis I 2). Kant distinguishes the problematic, 
assertive, and apodictic modality (" Possibility, Existence, Neces- 
sity ")• In this trinity, thinking is coupled with necessity. It is 
my opinion, although the modern comparative grammar holds an 
entirely different view, 1 that it must also form the basis of the 

Therefore the substantives in -tus are usually used in the ablative to assert 
an action that is taking place, often in connection with a genitive or a 
pronoun which refers to the originator (iussu patris, iussu meo), while with 
attributives which describe the process of the action the Romans prefer 
the verbalis in -tie (perpetua et aequabilis satio, not satus). That this distinc- 
tion is not always strictly observed, that there exist therefore many sub- 
stantives in -tus which comprehend also the sphere of meaning of those in 
-tio, and that substantives in -Ho are used still oftener for those in -tus, does 
not alter the case. We find such variableness of meaning everywhere if 
we determine the signification of noun-formations, for — especially in the 
firmly fixed literary Latin — the Romans preferred using inaccurately a noun 
of kindred meaning (in transferred sense) to forming a new word which as 
yet did not exist, but which would correspond exactly to the sense: e. g. the 
distinction between paternus and palrius is clear, but matrius and fratrius do 
not exist ; maternus and fraternus correspond not only to the adjective 
paternus, but also to the adjective patrius. 

1 Delbruck, as is well known, regards the wish as the fundamental idea 
of the optative, the willing as that of the subjunctive. In the optative, 
however, by far the most frequent signification is the potential (i. e. the 
problematic : tovto jivoiTo av signifies " that can happen "), and it is also 
probably the earlier signification. The wishing optative, in my opinion, 
arose from the potential. A sentence of wish, as si nunc se ostcndat, is, in 
my opinion, really a conditional sentence : " if that happens " (to complete 
the sentence, " I should rejoice," or something so). One can scarcely doubt 
that the wish-sentences with utinam were originally subordinate sentences : 
contrary to the opinion of grammarians, I presuppose the same for those 
with si. As to the subjunctive, we can allow both meanings that it con- 
tains—that of the will and that of necessity — to obtain. For the willing is 
only another form of necessity. The modal auxiliaries " will " (wollen) 
and " shall " (sollen) are, as to the modality, perfectly identical ; they differ 
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mood-doctrine in the verb. But on this point one can believe as 
he chooses ; at any rate, Kant's division applies perfectly well in 
the case of the adjective. 

The assertive modality, to which the indicative in the verb 
corresponds, is found in the majority of adjectives. This needs 
no proof. 

We find the problematic modality (possibility), which we can 
express by a circumlocution with the auxiliary verb " can," 
chiefly in the adjectives in -bills, -tills, -lis, -rls. I treated the 
modality of the adjectives in -bills in my above-mentioned article. 
The conception of possibility is sharply defined in them : pater 
exorabilis, " a father who can be moved by asking "; " vir lauda- 
bilis, " a man who can be praised." The modal signification seldom 
disappears (e. g. in nobilis). The adjectives in -lis and -ris con- 
tain the same modality as those in -bills : venalls is " that which 
can be sold"; fidella congialls is "a vessel which can contain a 
congius "; aequalis is really "that which can be made equal"; 
fidelis is " one upon whom one can rely" (this is to be distinguished 
from Jidus, " true "). But these adjectives have not preserved the 
modality so well. The various degrees of shading in the modality 
can be observed. Frequently we can express the weakened 
modality by a circumlocution with " about "; aequalis, " something 
that is about equal "; talis, " any one who is about so." If, how- 
ever, the modality becomes still weaker, we can still recognize the 
original problematic force through the fact that adjectives in -lis 
and -rls are used more frequently in abstract than in concrete 
relations, and that either by deriving them from abstract substan- 
tives : animalis from anima; annalis from annus, etc.'), or by 
employing the adjectives in -lis and -rls as attributes to abstract 
substantives : lex socialis, etc. Furthermore, one forms with -alls 

only as to the voice : will (wollen) is active, shall (soMtn) is neuter. Then, 
too, the force o£ will (wollen) is in the subjunctive a very confined one ; in 
Latin we meet it only in the first person singular, and here only seldom. 
Nothing at all hinders us, then, from identifying the modality of the sub- 
junctive with Kant's apodictic modality, and then from asserting that the 
conception of necessity is the fundamental idea of the subjunctive. It 
seems to me, therefore, that Kant's division can with propriety be applied 
to the doctrine of the moods. The indicative contains the assertive, the 
optative the problematic, the subjunctive the apodictic modality. 

1 Also in regalis, hostilis, iuvenilis, etc., lie abstract notions. When rex 
is regarded as concrete, one derives from it regins ; but in regalis one does 
not think of the king himself, but of such notions as " royal power," etc. 
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adjectives which are derived from names of gods or are used in 
connection with names of gods, while in names of persons -anus 
is preferred. So flamen Dialis, Iuppiter Latialis, etc., shows in 
a measure the potential of the modest assertion in speaking of 
divine things. Occasionally the modality has been weakened 
down to a mere future force : Plautus Bacchides 949 si esse 
salvum vis me aut vitalem tibi, and then again has entirely 
disappeared. In adjectives in -Hits we have two classes to dis- 
tinguish, for -tilts is either a secondary form of -Hits (the original 
form of -tilis is *-tlis, that of -bilis *-tklis), or -tilts has arisen by 
the appending of -lis to participles in -tus. This second class has 
often lost the modal force. 

Just as the adjectives which contain the modal force of possi- 
bility can lose this modality, so also certain adjectives can assume 
the same although the modality was not originally in them. 
This occurs most frequently in verbal adjectives in -tus which are 
compounded with in-: invictus exercitus, an army which cannot 
be conquered. 

The apodictic modality (necessity) which must be expressed 

by a circumlocution with the auxiliary " shall " (sollen), is to be 

seen in the Greek adjectives in -rios ; in the Latin it appears only 

in participles. This form of modality is clear in participles in 

-ndus. I made the assertion (in a remark above) that the modality 

of the verb " will " (wollen) and " shall " (sollen) was of the same 

nature, while asserting that the difference between the two verbs 

was that " will " was active, " shall " neuter. Accordingly I assume 

also for the participles in -turns the same kind of modality, and, 

in fact, just as soon as these participles have a neutral force, e. g. 

in periturus, in place of the modal idea in " will " (wollen), that 

of " shall " (sollen) appears. Frequently the modal force gets 

weakened down to a future one ; the relation of the moods to the 

future is sufficiently well known from the theory of the verb. 

Frederick Hanssen. 
Leipzig. 



